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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. VII, i. Whole No. 25. 

I.— THE UPANISHADS AND THEIR LATEST 
TRANSLATION. 

The Upanishads are to the modern Hindu that part of his sacred 
literature for which he cares most, if not the only one for which 
he cares at all. Of the various writings comprehended under the 
name "Veda," they are the class which alone stands so near to his 
ideas of religion and philosophy that he can do anything with 
them. The class is of indefinite extent and of very different date. 
Much labor has been expended upon the attempt to make out a 
complete list of the Upanishads ; and to very little purpose ; since 
it is a question of only a low grade of interest just how many 
treatises may have arrogated to themselves the tide, or had it 
conceded to them by this or that authority. Their series begins 
in the works of the second period of Vedic literature, the Brah- 
manas and Aranyakas. Of these they are originally (like purana, 
itihdsa, etc.) inseparable parts ; an ttpanishad is a passage of more 
philosophic or theosophic character, an excursus into a higher and 
freer region of thought, away from the details of the ceremonial and 
their exposition. Some such passages, being of considerable extent, 
and having attracted attention and gained peculiar vogue, were 
extracted and separately named and handed down; then others, 
of like style and content, were written independently ; these in 
their turn were imitated ; and these again found successors, in ever 
widening departure from the original standard, down to compara- 
tively recent times — just how recent, it is, as usual, impossible to 
tell. The later works bearing the name are as trivial and worthless 
as anything in the whole range of Sanskrit literature ; hardly 
deserving attention except as illustrations of the superstition and 
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folly into which Hindu religious thought has tended to run out. 
But the earliest Upanishads, about a dozen in number (they are all 
contained in the two volumes of translation here under discussion), 
are documents of high importance for their bearing on the history 
both of religion and of philosophy in India. Taken together with 
kindred passages in the Brahmanas, and a few even in the Vedic 
hymns themselves, they exhibit the beginnings of a new move- 
ment in that history, one which is to a certain extent comparable 
with the prophetic movement among the Hebrews — as being, 
namely, a revolution against the prevailing bondage to ceremonial 
observances and belief in their sufficiency to salvation : only, 
instead of making toward a purer monotheism and loftier private 
and public morality, • it tends to pantheism, mysticism, and 
metempsychosis. Not an exalted devotion to duty, but the pos- 
session of mystic knowledge, leads in India to eternal blessedness. 

Hence these oldest Upanishads well deserve, as they have long 
received and are still receiving, careful study on the part of those 
who devote themselves to the history of India, as well as of all 
who are interested in the development of religious thought. 

Of editions and versions of the Upanishads there has been no 
lack. 1 But their quality has been less satisfactory than their 
quantity. The versions, especially, have labored under the diffi- 
culty of undue subservience to the Hindu commentaries, by which, 
at great length, every text is accompanied. It was natural enough 
that here, as in other departments of the Vedic literature, European 
scholarship should begin by seeing the treatises through the eyes 
of the native interpreters. There was here even an additional 
reason : the difficulty of putting into considerable parts of the 
text any sensible meaning at all by any other process. If a pas- 
sage on the face of it is self-contradictory or nonsensical, the 
temptation is very great to give it, under the lead of the commen- 
tators, and by processes for the violence of which all responsibility 
can be thrown upon them, some mystic or portentous significance. 

At any rate, things being as they are with respect to the 
Upanishads, there are different ways of bringing their contents 
within the reach of Western readers. One way is, to put one's 
self frankly and fully under the guidance of a native interpreter, 
naturally selecting one of especially respected authority, when 
such is to be found ; then to see in the text just what he sees, 

1 Most of them are mentioned or referred to in the Introductions to these 
volumes of translation. 
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whether it be visibly there or not ; to follow him in all the tortuous 
processes by which he brings out the sense that suits his system, 
swerving not at all therefrom without giving due warning and 
explanation. By this means, the reader has in his hands a definite 
product, the understanding of a certain period or school of Hindu 
interpretation ; and he may proceed to use it as he sees fit. Another 
way would be, to give a conspectus, made as full as possible, of 
all accessible native interpretations — in connection with which 
treatment, one could hardly avoid taking a position of critical 
superiority, approving and condemning, selecting and rejecting, 
and comparing all with what appeared to be the simple meaning 
of the text itself. This would be a very welcome labor, but also 
an extremely difficult one ; and the preparations for it are not yet 
sufficiently made ; it may be looked forward to as one of the 
results of future study. 

A third way, leading in quite another direction, would be this : 
to approach the text only as a philologist, bent upon making a 
version of it exactly as it stands, representing just what the words 
and phrases appear to say, without intrusion of anything that is not 
there in recognizable form : thus reproducing the scripture itself 
in Western guise, as nearly as the nature of the case admits, as a 
basis whereon could afterward be built such fabric of philosophic 
interpretation as should be called for ; and also as a touchstone to 
which could be brought for due testing anything that claimed to 
be an interpretation. The maker of such a version would not 
need to be versed in the subtleties of the later Hindu philosophical 
systems ; he should even carefully avoid working in the spirit of 
any of them. Nor need he pretend to penetrate to the hidden 
sense of the dark sayings that pass under his pen, to comprehend 
it and set it forth ; for then there would inevitably mingle itself 
with his version much that was subjective and doubtful, and that 
every successor would have to do over again. Working con- 
scientiously as Sanskrit scholar only, he might hope to bring out 
something of permanent and authoritative character, which should 
serve both as help and as check to those that came after him. He 
would carefully observe all identities and parallelisms of phrase- 
ology, since in texts like these the word is to no small extent more 
than the thing, the expression dominating the thought : the more 
the quantities are unknown, the less will it answer to change their 
symbols in working out an equation. Of all leading and much- 
used terms, in case the rendering could not be made uniform, he 
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would maintain the identity by a liberal quotation of the word 
itself in parenthesis after its translation, so that the sphere of use 
of each could be made out in the version somewhat as in the 
original, by the comparison of parallel passages ; and so that the 
student should not run the risk of having a difference of state- 
ment which might turn out important covered from his eyes by an 
apparent identity of phrase — or the contrary. Nothing, as a matter 
of course, would be omitted, save particles whose effect on the 
shading of a sentence is too faint to show in the coarseness of 
translation into a strange tongue ; nor would anything be put in 
without exact indication of the intrusion. The notes would be 
prevailingly linguistic, references to parallel passages, with expo- 
sition of correspondences and differences. Sentences grammati- 
cally difficult or apparently corrupt would be pointed out^, and their 
knotty points discussed, perhaps with suggestions of text-amend- 
ment. But it is needless to go into further detail ; every one 
knows the methods by which a careful scholar, liberal of his time 
and labor toward the due accomplishment of a task deemed by 
him important, will conduct such a work. 

It does not appear doubtful which of these three methods is the 
one best to follow at the present time in treating the Upanishads : 
it is the one last described. Until a linguist's version is made, it 
might almost be claimed that any other is premature. If the non- 
Sanskrit-reading public is to have these obscure treatises placed in 
its hands at all for study, it ought first of all to know just what 
they say and what they do not say ; what sense the native inter- 
preters give to their obscurities is a secondary matter. Thus far, 
it has had no means of doing this ; no simple philological transla- 
tion, none that was not filled in and tinged throughout with the 
later Hindu comment, has been given to the world. The time, we 
may fairly say, had not come until recently for such a translation ; 
but it may at least be aimed at now. The Upanishads are an 
offshoot from the Brahmanas ; their basis of thought and belief 
is that of the Brahmanas ; and now that the Brahmanas are mostly 
brought within reach, their linguistic material worked up with a 
fair degree of completeness in the great Petersburg lexicon, it is 
time to take up the Upanishads in a different spirit. They should 
be made to share in the change of treatment that has passed upon 
the whole Vedic literature. European scholarship began its 
dealings with that literature everywhere under the domination of 
the Hindu exegetes ; but it has gradually worked itself out to 
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independence, reaching at length the assured conclusion that 
Hindu guidance is misleading, and that, if we wish to know what 
any text really means, we must examine it by the methods of 
Western philology. The commentators, it is now clearly seen, 
represent no primitive and authoritative tradition ; and they are 
far more hampered by their prejudices and false principles of 
interpretation than aided by their greater nearness to the texts in 
respect to place and time. 

Nor, in order to their true comprehension, need the Upanishads 
be handled with tender reverence ; a little wholesome severity will 
be more in place. All the struggles of human thought to escape 
out of a condition whose bondage it painfully feels, deserve, 
indeed, our sympathy; but that should not keep us from criticising 
with freedom the means employed and the success attained. So 
the din raised by a tribe of savages at an eclipse of sun or moon, 
or the prayers of priests and spells of magicians directed at the 
same threatening phenomenon, are worthy of our sympathy, from 
the sincerity of their motive and the energy of their application to 
the desired end ; yet we are not called upon to credit the result to 
the means employed, nor to speak of the whole performance with 
an admiration that is not of relative and limited character. What 
is of interest to us in the Upanishads is chiefly their historical 
content, the light they cast on the transitions of Hindu belief, 
their exhibition of the germs of later doctrines and systems 
of doctrine springing up and developing ; hence the historical 
thread is the one to be held and followed ; we need not delay and 
turn aside in order by artful interpretation to put sense into non- 
sense. The authors of the Upanishads stand next to the authors 
of the Brahmanas ; this whole body of literature comes out of the 
same workshop. And, interesting and valuable as the Brahmanas 
in their way are, we have long been justly taught to recognize 
their predominant inanity : the inexpressibly dreary artificiality of 
their ceremonial, the preposterousness of the reasons given for it, 
the absurdity of their etymologies and explanations. The Upani- 
shads possess their full share of the same characteristics : clearness 
and soberness of thought, distinctness of statement, consistency of 
view, are quite wanting in them ; they set forth no system, but 
only exhibit dim tendencies, working themselves out through a 
chaos of incoherent verbiage to, or rather toward, certain results. 
A part of their material is the purest nonsense — " worse than 
childish," as even their latest translator is forced to confess ; just 
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how large a part, it is left to us to determine. But it is out of date 
in this generation to stand in admiring awe before their bizarre and 
self-contradictory statements, waiting for wisdom to shine forth 
from them. To do this is (if the aptness of the illustration may be 
allowed to excuse its lack of dignity) to expose one's self to the 
fate of him who attempts in vain to solve the boy's riddle, "You 
are indeed my father, but I am not your son," and is finally told 
the true answer, " The boy lied." Many an offered problem over 
which generations of men have racked their brains is of this 
nature : what they needed to do was simply to recognize its falsity, 
and the impertinence of its proposer. Our attitude toward the 
obscurities of the Upanishads should be one of judicial, even of 
skeptical scrutiny, challenging them to show us that they contain 
a valuable kernel of thought, or cast light upon something else 
that has such a content ; while at the same time we are more than 
ready to welcome it if found, and to allow it every shred of value 
that it can fairly claim. To see the humbly expectant bearing of 
many a student of these treatises, like that of an ancient Greek at 
the oracle of a crazed priestess, or of a red Indian at the door of 
a medicine-lodge, is — one can hardly say whether more amusing 
or more nauseating. 

But it should be added that, besides the three modes of making 
a translation of the Upanishads explained above, there is yet 
another, a fourth. It might be styled the free-and-easy method. 
It contains elements of all the other three, heterogeneously mingled 
together, so that one can never tell which of them he has at a 
given moment under examination. It follows in part the text itself, 
where this is too plain to be mistaken, and too trivial to be worth 
twisting out of its natural meaning by the Hindu exegete. It also 
follows in great part the commentary, even when this is at its 
worst ; difficult or apparently meaningless passages, especially, are 
thus best disposed of; the commentator, with his principles of 
interpretation, makes easy work of them. It is also ambitious of 
a certain degree of originality, and now and then strikes out boldly 
on its own account, as if the translator understood very well what 
was the occult meaning of all this, and could contribute his share 
toward the general comprehension of it. It inserts extraneous 
matter enough to make things run smoothly, and also to set forth 
the sense which the translator or his Hindu guide desire to find in 
the text or to interpret into it ; and, in a general way, it means to 
indicate this : only, to do so always and accurately is quite too 
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much trouble. It is careless of the identities of expression, ren- 
dering, without any good reason, the same expression variously 
and various expressions identically. It attains a certain measure 
of success : that is to say, it gives to one who knows little or 
nothing of such texts a fair general idea of what they are and how 
they go on ; but nothing can be securely built upon it ; it is liable 
to deceive at any particular point the student who trusts it ; and 
for the specialist it has no value whatever. 

Unfortunately for the progress of our knowledge of the 
Upanishads and of the phase of thought they represent, the latest 
translation of them, published in two volumes (I and XV) of the 
first series of Sacred Books of the East (London, 1879 and 1884), 
is made by the method last described. An examination of it in a 
little detail will cause this plainly to appear, and will also illustrate 
some of the points that have been made above. 

It may be remarked by way of introduction that, as one examines 
this work, one can hardly resist the impression that it is the tardy 
publication of a version made many years ago, and now put forth 
by its author without being sufficiently revised and brought down 
to date. This is indicated, for example, by its treatment of the 
aorist. The value of this tense, in the Brahmana language, as 
signifying an immediate past, or nearly according in sense with 
our perfect, was demonstrated by Delbriick about ten years ago, 1 
and has since been recognized by every well-instructed Sanskrit 
scholar. But the author of this translation seems never to have 
heard of it ; when he comes to an aorist, he treats it just as he 
would if he met it in the Mahabharata, where it has become entirely 
equivalent to an imperfect ; and in about two-thirds of the cases he 
renders it as an imperfect, often to the marked detriment of. his 
version, in style or even in sense. Thus, to quote an example or 
two : at the beginning of the first division of the Taitt. Up. (vol. 
xv, p. 45), the author says 'I shall proclaim the right; may it 
protect me,' and so on ; then, at the end (p. 53), he congratulates 
himself on the successful performance of his task : ' I have pro- 
claimed (aor.) the right ; it hath protected (aor.) me '; while the 
translator mars the sense by reading " I proclaimed," " it protected." 
Another case, where the meanings of aorist and imperfect are 

1 In the second part, Altindische Tempuslehre (Halle, 1876), of his contribu- 
tions to comparative syntax. Weber had already (Indische Studien xiii 114, 
1872) briefly indicated it ; and Bhandarkar had established it considerably 
earlier, in the Preface to his Second Book of Sanskrit (Bombay, 1868). 
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directly interchanged by him, is found in the Ait. Ar. ii 1,4" (vol. 
i, p. 207) : ' Breath went out (impf.) ; breath being gone out, it 
fell (impf.) ; it decayed (impf.) ; [people said,] " it has decayed " 
(aqari, aor.) ; [hence] it became " body " (garira) ; that is why 
body is called body '; but the translator reads ..." the body 
fell. It was decayed, and because people said, it decayed, there- 
fore," etc. Once more, the Brh. Ar. Up. has, at vi 2, 3 (vol. xv, 
p. 205), ' Five questions one of the royal class hath asked (aor.) 
me ; of them not a single one do I know '; and the translator 
gives it as " That fellow of a Rajanya asked me five questions, and 
I did not know one of them," misrepresenting the tense of both 
verbs. These are doubtless trifles ; but they are just such trifles 
as make the difference between an accurate and an inaccurate 
translation. At another point, attention to the tense would per- 
haps have guided the translator to a better comprehension of the 
meaning of the verb itself; it is at BAU. i 3, 8 (vol. xv, p. 80), 
where kva 'bhtit does not signify "where was?" but 'what has 
become of? ' The forms of bhu often have this more etymological 
sense of ' come to be,' instead of simple ' be '; and it especially 
appears after kva, with which bhu almost forms an idiomatic 
phrase. Other examples are seen at BAU. iii 2, 13 (ib. p. 127) : 
when his parts are resolved into the elements, ' what becomes then 
of that person ? ' and again, a little further on, iii 3, 1 (id.) : ' When 
we asked of him the ends of the world, then we said to him, 
"What became of the Pariksitas?"' — and the next paragraph 
proceeds to tell where they went to. In this last passage, especially, 
the translator's "Where were the Pariksitas?" is quite mean- 
ingless. 1 

Other indications of the essential antiquity of the work now 
under consideration may be more briefly pointed out. One is its 
virtual ignoring of the Petersburg lexicon. It does not seem as if 
any one, in the present epoch of Sanskrit study, could undertake 
to render a difficult text without constant reference to that authority ; 
he may sometimes differ from it, but he should never disregard 
its opinion. But it is disregarded throughout by this translator, 
and to his great loss. The instances are numberless in which one 
who reads the Upanishads with his work at hand will come to a 
halt over the latter, asking himself with surprise, " Is it possible 

1 Gough, in his interesting treatise on the Philosophy of the Upanishads, at 
p. 160, has here the true sense of the idiom, but misrenders the tense of the 
verb. 
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that we have to understand this word thus ? " when a reference 
to the Lexicon will give him a very different and uniformly more 
acceptable meaning. Sufficient examples of this will appear as 
we proceed. Again, the subdivisions of the version, and their 
numbering, are not infrequently discordant with those of the 
original, as given in the published editions : and this suggests that 
the version was prepared from manuscript copies alone, before the 
texts were printed. Certainly, the texts being now in our hands, 
any version ought to conform itself to them, unless it states good 
reasons to the contrary ; and such reasons are conspicuously 
wanting for most of the discordances discovered. 1 Yet again, the 
innumerable inaccuracies as regards the intrusion of extraneous 
matter might be more easily explained and excused, if the trans- 
lator had only manuscripts to work with ; and the same may be 
said of the omissions, also far from infrequent, of words and 
phrases — although, of course, both these classes of errors are 
sufficiently explainable as the results of simple carelessness. 2 Such 
trifles, finally, as the rendering oigaradas ' autumns ' by " harvests " 
(Kth U. i 23 ; vol. xv, p. 6), which is neither English nor Sanskrit, 
point to a hasty retranslation from the German. 

Whether, now, the impression referred to be a true one or a 
false, it may well be kept in mind by one who studies these ver- 
sions, as a possible explanation of some of their peculiarities, and 
of their general failure to come up to the present standard of San- 
skrit scholarship. 

As the unacknowledged intrusion into the translation of matter not 
found in the text is a point of capital importance, we may well com- 
mence with a few examples of it. Almost at the beginning (p. 3) 
of the first volume (ChU. i 1, 9), we find the two words mahimna 
rasena ' with greatness, with essence ' expanded into " The three- 
fold knowledge (the sacrifice) proceeds by the greatness of that 
syllable (the vital breaths) and by its essence (the oblations) " — ■ 
the intrusions acknowledged by the parentheses being, as it were, a 
deceitful guarantee that the rest, at any rate, is pure text ! Probably 
the whole interpretation is wrong, the two instrumentals being 

1 In the translation of the ChU., for example (vol. i, pp. 1-144), there are 
such discordances at i 3, II : iv 14, 1-2 ; 17, g : v 10, 1 ; 21, 1-2 : viii 5, 3 ; 7, 3 ; 
and they are about as frequent in the other texts. 

a Here, again, cases of omission noted in one text may be given : ChU. ii 7, 
2: iii 14, 1 : v 2, 5 : vi 1, 7 ; 9,3; 10, 2 : vii 25, 2 : viii 6, 5 ; they are corre- 
spondingly frequent in the other treatises. 
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adjuncts to the preceding apacitydi ' in order to the honoring.' The 
very next paragraph is another noteworthy exam pie, where the uncon- 
fessed additions are used to help bring about a complete distortion of 
the real and obvious meaning of the text. Its translation runs thus 
— to the translator's parentheses, which show his acknowledged 
insertions, brackets being added, to show the real ones : " [NowJ 
therefore [it would seem to follow, that] both he who knows this 
(the true meaning of the syllable Om), and he who does not, per- 
form [the same sacrifice]. But [this is not so, for] knowledge and 
ignorance are different. [The sacrifice] which [a man] performs 
with knowledge, faith, and the Upanishad is more powerful." The 
true meaning is : ' With it \tena : i. e., with one and the same 
syllable om; the translator had correctly rendered the word in 
this way at the beginning of the preceding paragraph] both per- 
form [sacred rites] — he who knoweth this thus and he who 
knoweth not. Diverse, however, are knowledge and non-knowl- 
edge : only what one performs with knowledge, faith, upanishad — 
that is more powerful.' That is to say : while both use the same 
sacred utterance in the ceremonial, he who understands the full 
import of it obtains the better result. In his perversion of this 
passage, the translator has even the commentator against him. 

Such noteworthy examples as these of unconfessed expansion 
are not common ; yet they are indicative of the whole style of the 
versions given, and may be paralleled with kindred matter from 
no small proportion of the pages of both volumes. One or two 
further instances may be added. At AA. ii i, 8 s (vol. i, p. 213), 
the sentence ' Him the gods worshipped as " prosperity " ibhutt) ; 
they prospered (babhavus) ' is changed to " The Devas (speech, 
etc.) worshipped him (pi and) as Bhuti or being, and thus they 
became great beings." At ChU. i 12, 4 (vol. i, p. 21), in the naive 
little story of the dogs that imitated the performances of the 
priests, the long explanatory phrase " each dog keeping the tail of 
the preceding dog in his mouth" is left to be regarded as part 
of the text. At AA. i 3, 5" (ib. p. 181), there is a long exposition 
of half a page which is not marked as coming from the translator 
instead of from his original. At BAU. ii 4, 4 1 (vol. xv, p. 108), 
the simple phrase ' Yajnavalkya said ' is expanded into " Now when 
Yajnavalkya was going to enter upon another state, he said." Per 
contra, we sometimes have passages carelessly marked as if inserted, 
when they actually belong to the text ; a couple of notable instances 
are found at BAU. i 5, 23 (ib. p. 98). 
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A case involving a considerable variety of errors is found at 
ChU. ii 8, i (vol. i, p. 26). The treatise is engaged in glorifying 
the sdman or chanted hymn, by identifying it with all conceivable 
things in heaven and earth, after a fashion which is not uncommon, 
from the Veda down, and has nothing about it that is distinctively 
characteristic of an Upanishad. Such character, to be sure, the 
translator tries to give it, by telling us (p. 23, note 3) that " the 
Saman is always to be understood as the Good, as Dharma, and 
as Brahman " ; but this is simple commentator's nonsense, 
unworthy of being repeated unless in quotation marks. The 
" fivefold " sdman is first taken up ; and this, we are told (in the 
same note), means " the five forms in which the Saman is used for 
sacrificial purposes." Here and in all that follows it appears 
clearly that the translator has no idea of what is really signified. 
It is not five forms of Saman, but the five divisions of every 
saman: namely, besides the central udgitha, or main chant, two 
preparatory members — the hinkdra ' preliminary ' and prastdva 
'start'; and two concluding members — the pratihdra 're- 
sponse' (according to the Petersburg lexicon) and nidhana 
'conclusion.' This relation of the parts is brought out most 
distinctly by the comparison with rain (ib. ii 3, 1 and 2) : ' One may 
worship the fivefold sdman in rain [the translator carelessly says 
in this and in the majority of the other cases — why not then in 
all ? — " as rain "] : the wind in advance [the translator omits 
puras ' in advance '] is the preliminary (hinkdra} ; the cloud is 
generated — that is the start (pras/dva) ; it rains — that is the 
chant (udglthd) ; it lightens, it thunders — that is the response 
{pratihdra) ; it holds up — that is the conclusion (jiidkana~)' And 
the usual promise is added : ' It rains for him, he makes it rain 
[the translator inserts, without acknowledgment, and unneces- 
sarily, "for others"], who, knowing this thus, worships the five- 
fold sdman in [the translator again " as "] rain.' ' 

But the Hindu is not satisfied with this amount of dismember- 
ment of the sdman ; he goes on to make it " sevenfold," by 
distinguishing a new member both before and after the main 
chant : after the "start" he adds a " beginning" (ddi) ; and after 
the " response " he adds an " accession " (upadrava~). This is of 
especial interest, because the word ddi, which with its derivative 
ddya is so extremely common in the later language, makes its 
appearance for the first time here, in the sevenfold dismemberment 

1 Observe the similar comparisons, including this very one, in the Atharva- 
Veda, at ix 6, 45-48. 
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of the sdman. Nearly a generation ago, the Petersburg lexicon sug- 
gested that it probably came from d-dd ' take ' (as ddhi from d-dhd, 
etc.), and meant properly a ' taking hold ' (like German Anfang 
from anfangen, properly ' seize on '). And conclusive proof of 
this is found in the Jaiminlya-Brahmana ; where (as I pointed out 
in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for May, 
1883; Journ. Am. Or. Soc, vol. xi, p. cxlvii-viii) it is regularly 
accompanied by forms of d-dd : thus, ddim ddatte ' he makes a 
beginning,' ddim ddadita ' he may make a beginning,' and so on. 
When now the translator comes to this word, he heaps one blunder 
upon another in his treatment of it. First he makes of it an 
adjective, which it never is, rendering it " the first "; then he adds 
by way of explanation " i. e. Om " ; and finally, he leaves " the 
first, i. e. Om " out of parenthesis, as if this were added by the 
Upanishad text itself in order to explain the meaning of ddi ! The 
true version of the paragraph is : ' One may worship the sevenfold 
sdman in speech (vac): whatsoever of speech is " huh," that is the 
preliminary; what "pra," that is the start; what " a," that is the 
beginning {ddi) ; what " ud," that is the chant ; what "prati" [not 
pra, as the translator has it], that is the response ; what " upa," that 
is the accession (upadrava) ; what"wz'," that is the conclusion.' That 
is to say, wherever in utterance such combinations of sounds occur, 
we are to recognize in them representatives of those parts of the 
sdman whose names begin with these various combinations 
respectively. Where are the traces here of " the Good, and 
Dharma, and Brahman"? It is the commentator who in this pas- 
sage misleads the translator into identifying ddi with the sacred 
exclamation om, on the evident ground that ddi means ' beginning,' 
and om is the ineffable and inscrutable initiation of everything ; 
but it merely shows the former's ignorance of the real meaning of 
his text, and illustrates the universal tendency of him and his 
fellow-craftsmen to mystify themselves and us by dragging in om, 
and brahman, and other such unknown quantities, to fill up spe- 
ciously the gaps of their knowledge. 1 In the next section we have 

1 Thus, as a striking example : at BAU. v 1, i (vol. xv, p. 189), the following 
riddle, ' full [is] that (neut.), full this; from the full is up-bent (? ud-acyate) 
the full; taking the full of the full (gen.), the full itself (eva) remains,' is 
absurdly expanded into " That (the invisible Brahman) is full, this (the visible 
Brahman) is full. This full (visible Brahman) proceeds from that full (invisible 
Brahman). On grasping the fulness of this full (visible Brahman), there is 
left that full (invisible Brahman)." It would not be difficult to make a score 
of solutions as good as this ; but probably the true answer is " The boy lied." 
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an identification of the same divisions of the sdman with the sun 
at different successive periods of the day, and the ddi is identified 
with the samgavaveld, some time between sunrise and midday. 
Again the translator adds, without parenthesis," as if part of the 
text, "the first, the Om." The text proceeds: 'On that [part] of 
it [the translator leaves out this genitive, asya, in every paragraph] 
the birds are dependent (anvdyaita) ; therefore they, being without 
support in the atmosphere, taking (dddya) themselves, fly about, 
for they are sharers in the beginning (ddi) of that sdman.' After 
the logic of this, one must not ask too curiously ; it is a pure 
word-play, the points of which are ddi and dddya, the treatise 
recognizing them as related words. But the translator adds this 
luminous note : " The tertium comparationis is here the a of 
ddi and the d of dddya, i. e. holding. The d might have been 
added " ! 

It is needless to illustrate further the point of unacknowledged 
intrusions ; every one sees already how uncertain any reader of 
this translation must be in regard to the line of division between 
text and comment. We may next take up an additional example 
or two of how the commentator leads into the ditch the scholar 
who is incautious enough to follow him blindly. The first chapter 
of the third book of the Aitareya- Aranyaka is called the Samhito- 
panisad ' Upanishad (mystic doctrine) of the Samhita (putting 
together, combination) '; it rings the changes throughout on the 
forms and derivatives of sam-dhd ' put together, combine, com- 
pound.' In the fourth section (vol. i, p. 252), we have a mystic 
identification of breath (prdna), the essential sign and support of 
life, with the main beam of a house (vanga; literally 'reed, 
bamboo '; it is apparently made by combining into one a number 
of individual bamboos). Then, in a dispute, one says to another : 
' Breath as beam have I wished [i. e. tried] to put together (sam 
adhitsi§am) ; that hast thou not been able to put together (Jam 
nd 'gakdh saihdhdhim.' The first part of this is parallel with the 
phrase in the preceding paragraph : ' Breath as beam have I put 
together (jam adhdm).' But the commentator commits the 
stupendous grammatical blunder of putting together the aorist 
first person sam adhitsi§am with the following tarn, object of sam- 
dhdtum, into one word, samadhitsi§aniam ; and then, as antam is 
an ordinary participial ending in the accusative masculine, he 
understands it as such a participial form, and explains it accord- 
ingly; and the translator follows submissively at his heels, 
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rendering it " him who wishes to grasp" !' Only a little further 
along (iii i,6'°; p. 255) occurs another example of nearly the 
same sort. The published text has abhivydhdrsam tie 'ty eva 
vidydt ; the translator apparently reads instead -§ann ity, etc. (on 
manuscript authority ? then he ought to inform us of it ; but the 
reading would be a false one) ; then, leaving out the /# altogether, 
and viewing ahdr^am, which is an aorist first person, as if it were 
instead the future participle harisyan, he renders it " when he is 
going to recite " ! In this also he follows the commentator, who 
seems along here to have desiderative participles on the brain, and 
glosses the word by samhitdm pathitum ichan ' desiring to read 
the samhitd '; but he follows him at the sacrifice of every philo- 
logical principle by which we have been accustomed to be governed. 
Until we have a new Sanskrit grammar, very different from any 
yet in our hands, we shall never be able thus to turn our aorist 
first persons at will into participles. 2 

A case of quite another sort, but showing similar capacities on 
the part of the commentator, is found at ChU. iv 10 (vol. i, p. 64). 
A certain student has been faithfully tending the sacrificial fires 
for many years, but his teacher still puts off communicating to him 
the sacred knowledge. The teacher's wife remonstrates with him 
for his remissness : md tvd 'gnayali paripravocan pra bruky 
asmdi ' let not the fires anticipate thee in teaching [him] ; teach 
him [thyself] .' But he goes off on a journey without heeding 
the warning ; and no sooner is his back turned than what his wife 
had threatened happens : the fires, one after another, give the 
student instruction. The commentator, now, wholly missing the 
sense, explains tvd pari-pra-vac as 'blame thee'; and the translator 
follows his example. 3 In so doing, they commit an error only too 

1 There are difficulties about the joint understanding of the two paragraphs, 
with which a translator of the treatise might have been expected to deal in 
his notes ; the text appears absolutely to require some amendment. But these 
difficulties do not at all touch the point under discussion here. 

2 No attempt has been made to render this paragraph, because its meaning 
is very obscure. One sees only that the printed translation of it is inde- 
fensibly bad from beginning to end. 

3 It is only fair to add that the Petersburg Lexicon also is this time misled by 
the commentator, and that even Bohtlingk's minor Lexicon (in the part just 
come to hand) leaves the error uncorrected. But Deussen, in his " Vedanta " 
(p. 176), does not fail to give the expression the right sense. Deussen's ren- 
derings, it may be remarked, are in general greatly superior, both in accuracy 
and in liveliness of style, to those of the English translation. 
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common with them : they overlook the strict sense of the prepo- 
sitional prefixes —or rather, we may say, they regard the prefixes 
as loosely used, in the manner of the later metrical literature, 
where a weak yielding to the exigencies of the verse has robbed 
them of half their value. It may be laid down as a rule for the 
prose of the Brahmanas and Upanishads that every prefix to a 
verb has its own distinctive value as modifying the verbal idea : if 
we cannot feel it, our comprehension of the sense is so far imper- 
fect ; if we cannot represent it, our translation is so far defective. 
The roots vac and bru are throughout complementary to one 
another in their tense-systems, and that pra-vac and pra-bru, used 
thus together, should signify different things is simply impossible ; 
and the added pari has clearly the same value as, for example, in 
parivinna, said of a younger sister who is married ' in anticipa- 
tion of (lit'ly ' roundabout, with circumvention of) an older one. 
Doubtless the cases might be counted by hundreds in these two 
volumes, where the rendering of the prefixes is inaccurate — usually 
in accordance with the inaccurate rendering of the commentator. 
So, for example, in the very first paragraph (vol. i, p. i), where 
the prefixion of upa to vydkhyana ' explanation ' is made by the 
translator to change its meaning to that of " full explanation," 
while it unquestionably signifies rather ' appended or subsidiary 
explanation,' in accordance with the fundamental sense of upa. 
Perhaps the two prefixes para and prati are those most often 
misunderstood — and not by this translator alone : far too many 
Sanskrit scholars seem to find it impossible to convince themselves 
that para means ' away ' or ' to a distance,' and never anything 
else (except, of course, by orderly and explainable modifications 
of that idea) ; and that prati always involves the conception (often 
very difficult to render in English) of occurrent action, a going 
out to meet something that is coming on, a standing opposite to or 
in presence of what is turned toward one (German entgegen often 
best renders it). The point is important enough to illustrate with 
an example or two. Nearly at the beginning of the Katha Upani- 
shad (i 6 ; vol. xv, p. 3), the translator puts in the mouth of 
Nachiketas, when devoted to death, this expression : " Look back 
how [it was with] those [who came] before, look forward how [it 
will be with] those [who come] hereafter" (the brackets show 
what ought to have been put in parenthesis, as not belonging to 
the text ; but the translator, as so often, omits all indication of his 
additions ; and, in the last clause, he falsely renders tatha ' so ' by 
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" how "). The words here rendered ' back ' and ' forward ' are anu 
and prati respectively. This disguises completely the nature of 
the situation contemplated. The observer is regarded as one past 
whom, or together with whom, a long procession is filing toward the 
grave ; and he is exhorted to send his glances ' along after ' (a?iu~) 
those who are already before him, with their backs turned toward 
him ; and then to turn his eyes ' to meet ' {prati = Germ, entgegen) 
the others who are coming on after. A similar case is found a 
little later in the same treatise (iv i ; p. 15). The translator gives 
"Death said: 'The Self-existent pierced the openings (of the 
senses) so that they turn forward : therefore man looks forward, 
not backward into himself. Some wise man, however, with his 
eyes closed and wishing for immortality, saw the Self behind.' " 
There is a whole series of other errors here, which may well 
enough be cleared away first. " Death said " is not in the text ; it 
should therefore stand in parenthesis. " Backward into himself" 
is simply antar dtman 'within (i. e. inside of) himself.' The text 
has nothing for " however." In " closed " we have a gross over- 
sight ; the translator has read the word dvrta, while the text has 
avrtta, which is also supported and explained by the commentator, 
and required by the connection : it means ' turned hitherward (z*. e. 
to-ward, toward one's self, inward).' Then, coming to the pre- 
fixes : the word rendered ' forward ' (twice) is pardnc, which is 
really 'away from one's self, off-ward, outward ' (Deussen, nach 
auswarts) ; the para in it is the direct and customary antithesis of 
the a of avrtta. Finally, the unintelligible "behind" is pratyak, 
in which the prati, as usual, implies a meeting: his vision met his 
self: translate ' viewed [for the root is iks, not pag\ his self face 
to face.' 

Most Sanskrit scholars are well aware that, as between the two 
demonstratives, asdii etc., and aydm etc., the latter points to the 
nearer object, and means ' this,' while the former points away to a 
distance, and corresponds to our 'yon' or 'yonder.' So, in the 
picturesque phraseology of the Brahmanas and Upanishads, we 
generally read asdii dydils ' yon heaven ' and iydm prthivi ' this 
earth '; yb 'sail tdpati ' he who burns yonder ' (i. e. the sun) and 
yb 'yam pdvate ' he who cleanses here ' (i. e. the wind) — in these 
volumes, to be sure, such descriptive pronouns, along with nearly 
everything else that should give any impression of the peculiar 
style of the text, are as a rule left out ; a platitude of diluted para- 
phrase characterizes the whole translation. Asdii, accordingly, has 
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come to be used as meaning one not of us, one of the other party, 
an antagonist or foe. From the Atharva-Veda down, through the 
whole older language, it is accustomed to stand in the vocative (in 
the accented texts, plainly marked as such, dsau or asdu) in place 
of the name of some person hostilely addressed, often with added 
dmusjdyand 'mu$ydh putra, meaning ' O so-and-so, of such-and- 
such lineage, son of such-and-such a mother ! ' — the actual names, 
of course, being substituted in practical use. Wherever this voca- 
tive asdu occurs in the Upanishads, now, the present translator 
renders it by " I here": e. g. BAU. vi 4, 12 (vol. xv, p. 218), 
" thou hast sacrificed in my fire, I take away thy sons and cattle, 
I here." Another recension of the text says asdv iti ndma grhndti 
' at asdu, he uses the name.' But two commentators, betraying 
thereby their ignorance of the usages of the older language, allow 
this expression to be understood either of one's own name or of 
one ! s enemy's ; and the translator so reports, adding on his own 
account (ib. note 4, end) "though asdu can really refer to the 
speaker only " ! This is so precisely the opposite of the truth 
that one can but ask : was this note written before the writer had 
learned his Sanskrit, or after he had pretty well forgotten it ? If 
the latter is the case, the forgetfulness is at any rate only spas- 
modical ; for at A A. ii 3, 4 s (vol. i, p. 220) aham ' I ' and asdu are 
directly contrasted, and the translator has to render the latter by 
' he,' and not as " referring to the speaker " : nay, at BAU. v 4, 1 
(vol. xv, p. 190), he even represents asdu by "that (enemy)" — 
though here it seems probable that the commentator and he are 
wrong, and that the word means ' that [other world] ' (compare his 
translation of asdu lokas by "the other world " at TU. i 5, 1 ; vol. 
xv, p. 48 ; and AA. ii 1, 3 s ; vol. i, p. 205) ; for the text has jayatl 
'man lokdh jita in nv asdv asat ' he conquers these worlds ; con- 
quered, forsooth, shall yonder one be.' Perhaps, at the moment 
when he penned the note in question, he was thinking of the 
usual and prescribed method of announcing one's self, asdu ndmd 
'ham asmi 'so-and-so by name am I '; here the asdu does in fact 
"refer to the speaker"; but the conclusion drawn from it is 
obviously a non-sequitur. 

At BAU. iii 8, 3 (vol. xv, p. 137), we have the expression yad 
urdhvam divo yad avdk prthivyd yad antard dydvdprthivl ime 
' what is above the sky, what beneath the earth, what between 
these two, sky and earth ' — which is a fairly good expression for 
everything there is ; at any rate, it is precisely what the words 
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mean, and what alone they can mean ; antara is as unmistakably 
' between ' as is German swischen, or French entre (compare the 
equivalent RV. expression vigvam ejat . . . yad antara piiaram 
mdtaram ca ' all that stirs, whatever is between father [sky] and 
mother [earth],' which the translator renders correctly, at BAIL 
vi 2, 2 ; vol. xv, p. 205). In this passage, however, the last three 
words are translated " embracing heaven and earth "; and there is 
added the following marginal note : " Deussen translates, ' between 
heaven and earth,' but that would be the antariksha." Here, in 
the first place, we may object to the form of the note, as calculated 
only to puzzle, and not to edify, the general reader. Why should 
he have been left to wonder what this awful " antariksha " is, the 
mere mention of which is sufficient to convict Deussen (and all the 
other translators) of a blunder ? It would not, to be sure, have 
helped him much to have instead the word ' sky,' with which in 
the present translation it is consistently and reprehensibly mis- 
translated throughout. But if he had been allowed to understand 
that antariksa means the middle space, all that is included between 
the sky or heaven and the earth, there would have been danger 
of his finding the translator's scruple wholly gratuitous : sky and 
earth, in this description, are viewed as surfaces, and all that is 
beyond them and all that is between them is just the whole 
universe. We, too, often say " beneath the earth " when we mean 
beneath its surface. The point, petty enough in itself, is important 
as a characteristic : the translator is ready to twist the simplest 
Sanskrit phrase into a sense the words cannot possibly bear, in 
order to force out of it what without any good reason seems to 
him a more acceptable meaning. 

The objection taken above to the form of the marginal note is 
one of wide application in these volumes. Considering that the 
series is intended for the edification of the non-professional student, 
it might have been expected that the notes would be made intelli- 
gible, just as far as was possible, to such a student. But the case 
is very often otherwise ; the translator almost seems to be infected 
by the spirit of the treatises he is dealing with, and made irre- 
sistibly inclined to hide away his little modicum of meaning in a 
disguising envelop. Let us examine a few of the notes to the 
Katha Upanishad, on two or three consecutive pages. On p. 8 of 
vol. xv, note 1, to " the road " of the translation, reads simply " cf. 
i 16 " : how is any one to understand its intent as being to inti- 
mate that the obscure word srnka, here rendered " road," is in that 
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other verse rendered " chain " ? Note 2 is about lolupantas, and 
is unintelligible, because we are not informed what phrase in the 
translation represents it, nor how the other readings given for it 
would affect the sense. On the next page, note 1 is a reference to 
the Bhagavad-Glta ; there is not the smallest analogy between the 
two passages, though it is true that dgcarya occurs in both. Note 
2 is a reference to another Upanishad ; it is a false reference ; how 
it is to be corrected, a considerable search has not brought to 
light. Note 3 says "I read anupramdndt" : instead of what ? 
and what would be the sense of the other reading ? Note 4 is 
intelligible only to a Sanskrit scholar ; but the point is such a one 
that it matters little. Note 5 gives us the elegant bit of English 
" Because you insist on my teaching it to thee." Note 6 says 
"Unless no is negative": why not inform the reader what item in 
the translation would be changed, and how, if no were understood 
as negative ? Note 7 says : " The words in parentheses have been 
added in order to remove the otherwise contradictory character of 
the two lines ": so it appears that, when two lines in the text con- 
tradict one another, we are allowed to insert something that shall 
harmonize them ? that is a nice way of smoothing out inconsis- 
tencies ; and it has in fact been liberally used in these translations. 
On the next page, note 2 contains this lucid statement : " Deva, 
God, can only be that as what the Old, i. e. the Self in the heart, 
is to be recognized." And so it goes on — though, it must be 
confessed, not always at this rate. A few pages further (p. 16), a 
note to " the brooding heat " (where " brooding " is unacknowledged 
insertion) tells us to " compare srqtikrama," as if this were a 
familiar term, and its analogy would be full of enlightenment for 
the special Sanskrit scholar, for whose sole and particular benefit 
the note is given : but what is srstikrama ? the text has it not ; 
nor has any ^other Upanishad text ; and it is unknown to the 
Petersburg Lexicon : perhaps it means " the invisible Brahman." 
At p. 21, note 7, the translator, after giving an absurd paraphrase 
by the commentator, adds : " I doubt whether it is possible to 
supply so much, and should prefer to read iha cen nd 'gakat . . ." : 
but who would guess from this that he has in fact adopted that 
reading in his version — merely inserting a negative, na, which the 
text does not contain ? Some entertaining things, as well as 
innumerable exasperating ones, might be extracted from these 
notes : thus, at vol. i, p. 57 (ChU. iv 2), where Janacruti brings 
his daughter to Raikva, as part of an inducement to the latter to 
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undertake his instruction, the story (according to the translator) 
goes on : " He, opening her mouth, said : ' You have brought 
these (cows and other presents), O (Judra, but only by that mouth 
did you make me speak.' " Then, to " opening her mouth," the 
translator adds the note " To find out her age " ! — and, to show 
that this explanation is his own original contribution to the exegesis 
of the Upanishads, he appends the commentator's account, which 
is also pretty good in its way : " Raikva, knowing her mouth to 
be the door of knowledge, i. e. knowing that for her he might 
impart his knowledge to Janacruti, and that Janacruti by bringing 
such rich gifts had become a proper receiver of knowledge, 
consented to do what he had before refused." It is hard to choose 
between two such interpretations. Certainly, it cannot be said 
that, under proper guidance, there is not some fun to be found in 
these treatises. It interferes a little with our enjoyment of the 
translator's suggestion, however, that there does not appear to be 
any good authority for rendering upa-ud-grah by ' open.' Root 
grah with ud ordinarily signifies ' take up, raise, lift '; and the 
Petersburg Lexicon, neglecting the modifying value of the pre- 
fixed upa, gives ' raise ' (aufrichteri) also for this passage : say 
rather (probably) 'lifting up her face {mukha) to himself; it was 
not with his eyes that the sage tested the charms of her counte- 
nance. Then the following djahdra is not second person, as the 
translator gives it, nor qudra (as the text stands) vocative ; and 
the verb of the concluding clause is (unless the translator has 
manuscript authority for emending the published text — in which 
case he should have said so) conditional and not aorist. Translate, 
accordingly : ' a Cfldra brought these ; with this mouth {mukha : 
it has the double meaning of ' mouth ' and ' face ') only {eva) 
wouldst thou make [me] speak.' 

This matter of the quality of the notes added to the version is 
one that tempts to extended illustration; but doubtless enough 
space and time has already been expended upon it. The whole 
body of them is to be condemned, as furnishing a minimum of 
valuable and helpful content, even when they are not altogether 
misleading. There is not, it is believed, a single instance where a 
really difficult passage is seriously and competently discussed. The 
various readings of different texts — especially of the Catapatha- 
Brahmana version of the Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanishad — are occa- 
sionally noticed, but only occasionally; although they are not 
without their important bearing on the general value of the texts : 
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especially as the same mass of verbiage is sometimes found 
attached in one version to one word or thing, and in the other 
version to another, warning us against seeking after an occult 
reason for the connection with either. 

It was pointed out in the introduction of this paper that in 
translating such texts it is essential to preserve the identity of all 
the leading terms. The present translator sins greatly with regard 
to this point. An example or two have already been seen : e. g. 
in the passage of which sam-dhd ' put together ' is the key -word 
(see p. 13-14), its forms are all at once, and without any warning, 
rendered by " grasp " — an interpretation which has not even the 
excuse that it gives an acceptable sense ; and elsewhere (e. g. iii 2, 
3", vol. i, p. 260) it is represented by "conceive." This is wholly 
misleading. Again, the much-used combination upa-ds is trans- 
lated sometimes " meditate on " (as at the beginning of ChU., vol. 
i, p. 1 : " Let a man meditate on the syllable Om," etc.), about as 
often " worship " (as ib. iv 2, 2, p. 57 : " the deity which you 
worship," etc.), and occasionally " adore" (e. g. BAU. ii 1,2; vol. 
xv, p. 100), or simply " sit down " (ib. i 4, 1 1 ; p. 89, 1. 7). Such a 
technical term ought to have its standing representative, by which 
it should be recognized wherever met with. As this one means 
literally ' sit in attendance upon,' the word ' worship ' (with a note 
of explanation at its first occurrence) would doubtless suit it best. 
A similar term of frequent occurrence and uniform fundamental 
meaning is prati-sthd, with its forms and derivatives. It is rendered 
in these volumes in as many as sixteen different ways, from " estab- 
lish firmly, be firmly supported," which is nearly its true sense, to 
" get on," " enter," " cause," " exalt," which are very far from being 
so. Again, loka is rendered not only by "world," but by "state," 
"true state," "future state," "true future life," and even "sight" 
(BAU. iii 9, 10-17 ; vol. xv, pp. 142-145 : perhaps a misspelling of 
' site ' ?). The reward of good desert, brahmavarcasa, is oftenest 
" glory of countenance," which least faithfully represents it ; it is 
also "splendor of knowledge," and " Vedic light," " Vedic glory," 
" Vedic splendor." All the common words for knowing, under- 
standing, perceiving, and the like, ought to have their identity 
preserved, even though the only result should be to illustrate the 
general looseness with which they are used ; there may lurk in one 
or another passage a distinction of meaning not expressible in 
English ; and of this possibility the reader of the translation should 
be warned. But we here have the difficult word samkalpa, for 
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instance, rendered in at least five discordant ways : " thought," 
" representation," " conceiving," "desire," " will." When evam vid, 
in its innumerable occurrences, is generally translated simply by 
" know thus," we are misled into supposing that there must be a 
very different expression where we find the lengthy paraphrase 
" with a full knowledge of its true purport" (ChU. v 24, 2 ; vol. i, 
p. 91). To come to minor points: vdc 'voice, speech,' certainly 
should never be translated as " the tongue " without notice given 
to the reader ; nor deva ' god ' and prana ' breath,' in two suc- 
cessive paragraphs (MndU. iii 1, 8. 9 ; vol. xv, p. 39), alike as 
"sense"; nor agni'fae,' as "altar"; nor anna 'food,' as "earth"; 
nor anndda ' food-eater,' as " a strong son "; nor annddya ' food- 
eating,' as " health." Then we have a considerable class of cases 
like these : dpnoti in the same sentence by " obtains " and 
" reaches " ; in successive sentences or paragraphs, vi-bhd by 
"reflect light" and "be lighted"; avidyd by " ignorance " and 
"darkness"; prasrda (KthU. i 10. 11 ; vol. xv, p. 4) by "shall 
have been dismissed " and "through the favor of"; and in suc- 
cessive sections (as noticed above), srnkd by " chain " and " road." 
Indeed, one never knows what may lie hidden under either cor- 
respondences or diversities of phraseology in this translation. 

When we come to misapprehensions of single words and 
phrases, the material is so abundant that one does not know where 
to stop. Only a few noteworthy examples can be selected. The 
word punarmrtyu ' dying again, second death,' is one of no slight 
significance in the history of Indian beliefs as to the life after death. 
When the simple faith in a renewed and unending existence in the 
other world was shaken, the fear that one might die there also, as 
well as here, was one of the first indications of the change to a 
new phase of doctrine ; and it was embodied in this compound, 
which is met with in seven of the Brahmana texts (but not at all 
later, even in the Upanishads which are not parts of such texts). 
It occurs several times in the BAU. : the first time (i 2, 7 ; vol. xv, 
p. 77) the translator seems to recognize it as a compound, and 
renders it "another death"; the second time (i 5, 2 bis ; ib. pp. 
92, 93) it is doubtful, but in the translation "overcomes death 
again," " again " is more probably to be understood as qualifying 
"overcomes"; for the next time (iii 2, 10; ib. p. 126), we read 
" Death is conquered again"; and the last time (iii 3, 2 ; ib. p. 
128), in " conquers death," the punar is even omitted altogether. 
And this, although a glance at the corresponding Qatapatha- 
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Brahmana text, which is accented, would have shown the translator 
that the punar belongs in every case alike to mrtyu, as part of a 
compound with it. In several passages of the ChU. (iv 5, 2, etc.; 
vol. i, p. 61, etc.), kald is persistently rendered " quarter," though 
it only means 'sixteenth,' and the context plainly shows that a 
quarter of a quarter is intended. At BAU. i 4, 6. 11. 14 (vol. xv, 
pp. 86, 89), the sense of atisrsti, etc., is mistaken (as it is also not 
quite hit by the Petersburg Lexicon). The connection shows 
beyond mistake that it signifies 'super-creation,' or the production 
of something higher or better than the creator himself. The text 
says : ' That was the super-creation of brahman, that he created 
the gods, [his] superiors, likewise that, being mortal, he created 
immortal ones.' The translator is uncertain whether he ought to 
understand the comparative greyasas '[his] superiors ' as genitive 
singular, " from his better part," or as accusative plural, " the best " 
gods. So in the next passage ' That super-created the k§atra, 
having a form superior [to its own].' In the sequel of this para- 
graph, it may be noted, the translator effaces all distinctions of 
expression by rendering adhastad upaste and upanigrayati alike 
by "sits down below" : who could help assuming that the original 
is the same both times ? And upanigrayati cannot possibly have 
this sense, since in the older language the root gri in the active is 
always transitive. The Petersburg Lexicon gives it as " draw to 
one's neighborhood, set next one," which seems very probable ; the 
ceremony referred to is not sufficiently understood in its details 
for us to translate with certainty. At ChU. iv 6, 1, etc. (vol. i, p. 
61, etc.), yaira 'bhi sayam babhuvus does not mean "when they 
came towards the evening," but 'where they came to at evening'; 
and it goes on ' there (tatrd) he lighted a fire,' etc. At ChU. iii 
I, 1 {ib. p. 38), apupa (lit'ly 'cake') is not the "hive," but the 
' comb' of the bees. At KshU. ii 8 (vol. i, p. 286), the phrase 
dakpnam bahum anvavariate ' he turns toward his right arm [i. c. 
to the right] ' is most unaccountably rendered " having raised the 
right arm (toward Soma), he lets it go again." At ChU. iii 14, 
2 (p. 48), anddara is not " never surprised;" but ' not heeding.' 
Patanga ' insect ' is rendered "bird " at BAU. vi 1, 14 (vol. xv, p. 
204). In an enumeration of the parts of the arm. at AA. i 2, 2" 
(vol. i, p. 172), ak$a, doubtless ' clavicle,' is rendered " eye " ! 
Further on, at i 3, 7' (ib. p. 184), udyante ' are uttered ' is translated 
"remain": this is the fault of the commentator, who glosses it 
with avagisyanle ; apparently he was thinking of ud-i instead of 
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vad. The translator does not, any more than the commentator, 
recognize the rare root ned at BAU. iii i, 8 (vol. xv, pp. 123, 124) ; 
they render ati-nedanti by " make an excessive noise," instead of 
' overflow,' as if it came somehow from the root nad ' be noisy '.: 
it would be interesting to see by what grammatical process they 
should try to demonstrate the connection. It has been pointed 
out above how the translator takes djahara for a second person 
plural, and dvrtta for a participle of vr ; and a number of other 
such blunders admit of being quoted against him. Thus, at BAU. 
i 2, 2 (vol. xv, p. 75), agramyat ' toiled ' is rendered by " rested," 
apparently as if it were agamyat. Such an oversight, to be sure, 
might now and then be committed by even a careful translator ; 
but it is hardly excusable here, inasmuch as the word forms part 
of a phrase that occurs many times in such texts, and is even 
found twice, and rendered correctly, only three paragraphs further 
on (p. 77). The subjunctive bhunajat ' may he enjoy,' a little later 
(i 5, 17 ; ib. p. 96) is translated " he preserved," by an equal per- 
version of radical meaning and of grammatical form ; and the 
error is clinched in a note, which, seeming to claim for the trans- 
lator a reading that is actually that of the Qatapatha-Brahmana in 
the corresponding passage, gives ito 'bhunajat. Apparently the 
translator thinks that abhunajam as first person is followed by 
abhunajas abhunajat as second and third. At KthU. ii 7 (vol. xv, 
p. 9), labdha, nominative of labdhr, is understood (by the com- 
mentator as well) as if labdhas, and rendered "when found," 
instead of 'recipient.' At AA. ii i, 4 s (vol. i, p. 206), grnlhi is 
translated " grasp," as if it were grhnihi, though this is opposed by 
the connection, and even also by the commentator. And so on 
indefinitely. 

There are cases, not very infrequent, where the translator, 
apparently from want of familiarity with the special usages of the 
Brahmana language, divides its phrases incorrectly, and so brings 
an added element of confusion into his version. Our discussion 
has so protracted itself that but a single example will be given. 
At BAU. i 4, 7 (vol. xv, p. 87), the translator sets before us the 
following paragraph : " He cannot be seen, for, in part only, when 
breathing, he is breath by name ; when speaking, speech [by 
name] ; when seeing, eye [by name] ; when hearing, ear [by name] ; 
when thinking, mind [by name]. All these are but the names of his 
acts. And he who worships (regards) [him as] the one or the 
Other, does not know [him], for he is apart from this (when quali- 
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fied) by the one or the other (predicate). Let men worship him 
as Self, for in the Self all these are one. This [Self] is the foot- 
step of everything, for through it one knows everything. And as 
one can find again by footsteps [what was lost], thus he who 
knows this finds glory and praise." In this paragraph there is, as 
usual, a whole congeries of errors, of various kind and degree. 
In the first place, brackets here added indicate the unacknowl- 
edged insertions. Then akrtsna ' not whole, incomplete,' is 
rendered once by " in part only," and again by " apart." Atas is 
omitted the first time it occurs, its importance to the sense being 
overlooked. And the translator, like the commentator, does not 
see that, near the end, evam ' thus ' is a whole apodosis in itself, 
and that the usual promise to him who knows follows it and 
winds up the paragraph. The real meaning is as follows : 
' Him they see not ; for he is incomplete. When breathing, 
he becomes breath by name ; when speaking, voice ; when 
seeing, sight ; when hearing, hearing ; when thinking (man), 
thought — these are just simply the names of his acts. Whoever 
worships each separate one of these {atas), such a one knows not ; 
for he is incomplete by each separate one of these. One should 
worship him only as " self" (himself? atmdnam), for therein (atra) 
all these become one [thing] (neuter). That same [thing] — 
namely, this self— is the vestige of this All ; for by it one knows 
this All: so (evam), [namely,] as one may find [anything] by 
its track (pada). Fame [and] praise findeth he who knoweth thus.' 
It seems needless to carry our examination further. If there 
were in any part of these two volumes a passage of a different 
character from those we have been reviewing — a passage showing 
signs of a sound plan, careful and conscientious execution, pene- 
trating insight into the difficulties of the text and successful effort 
to set them forth and explain them — it would be our duty and 
pleasure to pay it our attention. But no such passage is to be 
found ; the work is all of one stamp ; there is hardly a paragraph, 
much less a page, in it that does not furnish matter for serious 
animadversion. It suffers throughout from two causes. First, 
from being taken so lightly : certainly, not one-half the time and 
labor have been spent upon it that were necessary in order to 
bring out a good result ; for to make an acceptable version of the 
Upanishads is no slight task; it demands from the student a 
certain devotion, a willingness even to lavish effort where such 
treatment is called for. Second, it suffers from too great sub- 
serviency, first to the comment, and then to the text itself. As for 
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the comment, we have missed half our aim in the above discussions, 
if we have not made it appear how untrustworthy a guide that is. 
There is no blunder and no oversight so gross that the native 
commentators are not liable to commit it at every step. This has 
come to be recognized now so far as concerns the Vedic hymns ; 
of them, no translation that founded itself on native teaching 
would be held worthy of notice by scholars save for its bearing on 
the native science itself. And the same thing is not a whit less 
true as concerns the Upanishads. One may consult the comments 
as much as he will ; but if he cannot make his own version inde- 
pendently or even in defiance of them, he had better let the work 
alone. The present translator has occasional glimpses of the real 
character of the comment and of the text, and it would be easy to 
quote from his notes an anthology of condemnatory phrases, such 
as " translations regardless of grammar and sense," "tedious in 
general," "corrupt" and "fanciful," "childish, and worse than 
childish," "nothing can be more absurd," and the like; yet he 
lets the commentator dominate his own interpretation, and he and 
the commentator together undertake to force serious meaning 
into many a passage evidently empty of sense. 

Our conclusion must be, that it is no help either to Sanskrit 
scholarship or to the comparative study of religions to print such 
a work as this. It should neither have been offered by its author 
for the Sacred Books of the East, nor accepted by the editor of 
the Series. A new translation of the Upanishads is still just as 
much called for as before the publication of these volumes. 

Since a volume of. translations of Vedic hymns from the same 
hand is said to be now in prospect, it would be interesting to take 
up for a little special study the versions of such Vedic verses as 
occur interspersed in the texts of these Upanishads. We should 
find them to be of so extraordinary character that the prospect 
referred to would wear the aspect of a threat rather than of a 
promise. It may be hoped, however, that in that volume the 
translator will be led to take his task a little more seriously. 

Finally, a word of explanation. It was only by the way, in the 
course of his collection of material for the supplement to his 
Sanskrit grammar, that the writer of this article was led to take 
up the versions of the Upanishads here criticised, reading them 
together with the texts ; but his sense of their failure to meet the 
reasonable expectations of their readers was so strong, that he 
has felt constrained thus to make it public. 

W. D. Whitney. 



